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Commercial teachers who are interested in the 
study of advanced accounting will be interested in 
knowing that we provide extension instruction in two 
subjects—Accountancy and Income Tax Procedure. 


The course in accountancy is devoted to an appli- 
cation of the general principles of accounting to 
problems which arise in private and public practice. 
The principles are the same whether applied to one 
business as in the case of the accountant in private 
employment, or to many businesses as in the case of 
the accountant in public practice. The accountant in 
private practice applies the principles of accounting 
to the recording of the operations of a particular 
business and to the preparation of reports designed to 
provide the management with the information needed 
to intelligently control the operations of the business. 
The accountant in public practice applies the prin- 
ciples of accounting to system building, auditing, and 
the preparation of diverse reports. The course is 
intended to be beneficial to the commercial teacher 
who wishes to qualify for greater success in either the 
classroom or in the field of public practice. 


The course in income tax procedure is recom- 
mended to teachers desiring to prepare for teaching 
this subject or to equip themselves for practice in 
the preparation of returns for individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations. 


These courses are available to teachers at cost of 
material and service. More than one thousand 
teachers are now enrolled. To those interested, we 
suggest enrollment at this time in order that the 
course may be completed during the school year. 





C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 
by 
JAMES M. GLASS 


under a debt to business education which it 

is always a privilege for the administrator to 
acknowledge. The debt is paid on the principle of 
reciprocal exchange between business education 
and the junior high school. 


Faery Or The junior high school is 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
comprehensive high school had its origin in the 
first concession made by the academic curriculum 
to commercial courses of study. When business 
education had thus blazed the trail to an enlarged 
secondary program of studies adaptable to both 
college preparatory and vocational aims the trial 
became open to other vocational arts curricula. 
Thus, the comprehensive or democratized high school, 
which is beyond question the greatest single con- 
tribution of the high school to American education, 
was inaugurated by business education. 


Similarly, in the junior high school movement 
commercial courses are the forerunners of all cur- 
ricular reconstruction in its program of studies. 
The purposes of this school of transition between 
elementary and secondary education must be 
achieved by a reconstructed and enriched program 
of studies. Here also business education has inva- 
riably been the first agency of readjustment and 
expansion. Then have followed other agencies, the 
other vocational arts fields. Frequently in the small 
junior high school commercial electives constitute 
the only alternatives to foreign language. To busi- 
ness education, accordingly, the junior high school 
movement is indebted for the initial impetus to 
fulfill its mission in the upbuilding of variables and 
differentiated curricula. 


However, the opportunities for reconstruction 
and expansion are reciprocal. Thus in turn business 
education becomes indebted to the junior high 
school for its opportunities to increase the time 
allotment by the addition of the seventh and eighth 





years to secondary education, to push back into 
these years introductory commercial courses, to 
relieve later high school years for additional and 
advanced commercial work, and to create a new 
course in the elements of business education de- 
signed to adapt itself both to the purposes of the 
junior high school and to the abilities and needs of 
early adolescent youth. In these ways does the 
principle of reciprocity cancel mutual debts in the 
clearing house of the junior high school where long- 
standing obligations to adapt secondary education 
to a more comprehensive knowledge of adolescence 
and to the social and vocational needs of modern 
society are being liquidated. 


THREE STAGES OF ADAPTING BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION TO EARLIER SECOND- 
ARY YEARS. In the past decade and a half 
business education has passed through an experi- 
ence similar to that of other secondary curricula 
which have been subjected to the process of adapta- 
tion to new conditions created by the junior high 
school. The process involves three stages: first, 
the pushing back into grades 7, 8 and 9 of high 
school courses of study with practically very little 
change in materials; second, the constructing of 
general courses of study composed of coordinate 
units of instruction; third, the expanding of these 

eneral courses from the coordinate type to the 
unified or fused type. 


THE FIRST STAGE. Like other fields of in- 
struction business eeucation even today is passing 
concurrently through all three stages. The high 
school courses of typewriting, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial geography and penmanship have entered 
the eighth and ninth years, and to a very limited 
degree the seventh year, with little or no change 
in content. The general consensus of opinion, to 
which there is still minority exception, is that 
—o belongs exclusively to the senior high 
school. 


*This is an excerpt of an address delivered by Mr. Glass, Director of Junior High Schools, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, at the last meeting of the National Education Association in Philadelphia. 
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THE SECOND STAGE. The second stage of 
general courses of study composed of coordinate 
branches of commercial education is represented by 
business practice or elements of business, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping administered on a co- 
ordinate basis. This second stage predominates in 
general practice today, but a trend has been started 
toward the third stage. 


THE THIRD STAGE. This third stage of 
general courses reconstructed on the unified or 
fused plan is best represented by the new course in 
junior business training. This course no doubt 
typifies the most progressive step taken in the 
process of adapting business education to the 
junior high school. It parallels in other subject 
fields introductory Latin courses or general lan- 
guage; general mathematics or unified arithmetic, 
geometry and algebra; general science; and general 
social science, a fusion of history, civics, and 
geography. 

THE NEED OF CONTINUED EXPERI- 
MENTATION. Even junior business training, 
significant as it is of accomplished progress, has not 
completely unified junior high school commercial 
courses, as it yet may, into one inclusive fusion of 
all business education which is adaptable to the 
junior high school. However, we cannot now 
determine either the desirability or the practica- 
bility of unifying all commercial courses of the 
junior high school into a more comprehensive type 
of junior business training. We must carry forward 
the experiment of this new general commercial 
course that we may better evaluate its power to 
solve not only a part but also the whole of the 
problem of business education in the junior high 
school. 


Meanwhile, we shall most likely continue to use 
junior business training or some course similar to 
it, e. g., elements of business, together with type- 
writing as the introductory course in the eighth 
year to be followed by business or office practice, 
typewriting and bookkeeping in the ninth year. We 
shall continue also to restrict commercial courses 
in the seventh year largely to club activities. 


THE PURPOSES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SHOULD GUIDE EXPERIMENT. 
Criteria to guide the organization of courses, to 
determine their sequence, and to decide their com- 
parative adaptability must be sought in the pur- 
poses of the junior high school as these are revealed 
in present day practice. Business education, like 
all other curricula must keep pace with the steadily 
increasing clarification of the functions of the’ 
junior high school. It was inevitable that experience 
would clarify the mission of the junior high school 
to the public school system and to the early adoles- 
cent age. Consequently business education like all 
other differentiated curricula must continue pro- 
gressively to adapt itself to the changing conditions 
of a larger vision. 

We shall find that a clearer perception of the 
basic popes will provide us with more dependable 
criteria for the control of continued experiment. 

DIFFERENTIATION AND _ EXPLORA- 
TION. The first objective to provide in the early 
semesters a conglomerate of variables for enrich- 
ment has been followed by another objective to 


provide richer required courses for exploration of 
aptitudes for elective courses. The former was 
designed to offer increased equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity in the earlier years. The latter 
was designed to offer increased guidance of elec- 
tives. The former implied earlier differentiation,but 
experience demonstrated a fatal weakness in the 
lack of essential guidance of the first crucial choices 
of differentiated curricula. The latter implies explo- 
ration of aptitudes for elective courses and pro- 
motes a guidance program now characteristic of 
the best junior high schools. The former continued 
the risk of the tragic mortality due to capricious 
choice of electives. The latter provided the remedy 
which is changing the tragedy of waste into a chief 
defense for the junior high school that it has in- 
creased the holding power of secondary education. 
For these reasons exploratory courses required of all 
pupils precede in today’s practice the offering of 
variable curricula. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE CORE 
CURRICULUM. It is imperative to note that 
early electives are now replaced by exploratory or 
tryout courses. The important consideration is the 
fact that for the fulfillment of a basic purpose to 
provide guided exploration of aptitudes for later 
elective courses there must precede in the early 
semesters the exploratory courses to be required 
of all pupils. It is, therefore, wholly consistent, in 
the process of adapting business eeucation to the 
junior high school, that the original electives of 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and business practice 
should be preceded in the early semesters by a 
general course in business education to become a 
constant in the required or core curriculum. In this 
way does business education readjust itself to the 
guidance objective of the junior high school. 


FOUR CRITERIA. We may, accordingly, set 
up the four following criteria for this general com- 
mercial course: 

First, the introductory course should both ‘‘ex- 
plore pupils’ aptitudes for” and “reveal the 
possibilities of’ business education. 

Second, the introductory course should deal with 
“the simpler aspects” of direct application and 
defer to later years “the refinements” of more 
specialized courses. 

Third, the introductory course should be a 
survey of business education, not a coordina- 
tion of specialized branches, to the end that 
exploration of aptitudes and revelation of 
possibilities may be assured. 

Fourth, the introductory course should be com- 
posed of “materials in themselves worthwhile” 
to the end that there may be an actual educa- 
tional return to all pupils only part of whom 
will discover aptitude or need for more than 
this initial required course. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL AND EXPLO- 
RATORY VALUES IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. When, therefore, we introduce business 
education into the core curriculum of constants we 
must be assured that two aims are concurrently 
fulfilled: first, general educational values for all 
pupils; and second, exploratory values for that pro- 
portion of pupils who will later choose the com- 
mercial curriculum. Junior business training is 
designed to meet both these aims. 
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Every adolescent pupil has an inherited right to 
be informed upon the common practice of the business 
world of which he is and will actively become a 
part. This new course, for the creation of which 
the junior high school has provided the opportunity, 
furnishes information of business practices in ac- 
counts, bills, invoices, checks, drafts, receipts, 
filing systems, budgets, banking, investment, in- 
surance, and other established customs of business 
with which everyday life is associated. Any plan 
of general education which omits these actual life 
needs is to this degree incomplete. Consequently 
junior business training has as strong a claim to a 
place in the core curriculum of constants as any 
other branch of general education designed to meet 
the needs of an educated citizenship. 


On the other hand, pupils who elect to major 
in business education have also a right to intelligent 
guidance of their choice. Too frequently in past 
experience has commercial education been chosen 
as a negative alternative to some other curriculum, 
usually the academic, for which ineptitude had been 
demonstrated. Junior business training, therefore, 
becomes an assurance to the sponsors of business 
education that exploration of aptitude for com- 
mercial work will become the cue to its election. 
By ‘reason of this new course the commercial cur- 
riculum should enroll only those pupils who have 
demonstrated their fitness for commercial work. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL AIMS OF JUNIOR BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING. Junior business training is 
an apt illustration of an introductory course which 
explores the aptitudes for and reveals the possibil- 
ities of an advanced secondary curriculum, and 
which is constituted of “materials in themselves 
otherwise justifiable.” The required course is based 
upon general educational objectives and the elec- 
tive course upon commercial vocational aims. Con- 
sequently junior business training is constituted 
of two parts: first, a required elementary course 
of business training for all pupils; and second, an 
elective vocational course introductory to the 
specialized branches of business education. 


In respect to this twofold aim the course in 
junior business training is likely to shape the organ- 
ization of its materials in a logical progression from 
general educational values of business education 
to the introductory vocational values of business 
and office practice. 


THE NEEDS OF TWO PUPIL GROUPS. 
Each general course required of all pupils for in- 
telligent choice of electives must fulfill the needs 
of two groups of pupils: first, the comparatively 
small group of dropouts who will enter vocational 
life during or at the completion of the junior high 
school; and second, the comparatively large group 
who will continue into the senior high school. We 
cannot disregard the claims of the first group be- 
cause it is comparatively small. Since these pupils 
enter vocational life directly from the junior high 
school they become its peculiar responsibility. 

Accordingly, business education in the junior 
high school must fulfill the needs of these two 
groups of pupils. It must provide concurrently voca- 
tional training for drop-outs and introductory com- 
mercial courses which lead naturally and gradually 


to the commercial curriculum of the senior high 
school. 
Again junior business training meets the test. 
It trains for the juvenile business occupations of 
office clerk, filing clerk, shipping clerk, typist, 
addressograph and mimeograph clerks and the 
manifold other juvenile services in the complex 
modern business office. It also lays the foundation 
for the later commercial courses of the senior high 
school in bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
business administration, secretarial work and all 
the other adult services required in the present 
day business world. 


THE PLACE OF JUNIOR BUSINESS 
TRAINING AND TYPEWRITING IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Present practice has 
not yet determined how far junior business training 
shall be extended in the program of studies. The 
writer ventures the opinion, supported by personal 
experience and some current practice that a required 
course of junior business training should be in- 
cluded in the core curriculum of constants in the 
first half of the eighth year; that this should be 
followed by an elective prevocational course in junior 
business training and typewriting in the second 
half of the eighth year; and that junior business 
training progressively organized on a vocational 
basis to comprise business and office practice, ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, and a continued course in 
typewriting should compose the ninth year electives. 

STENOGRAPHY AND BOOKKEEPING 
DEFERRED TO THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
There is practically unanimous judgment that 
stenography should be deferred to the senior high 
school. A personal judgment is again ventured that 
bookkeeping, not as a component part of junior 
business training, but as a specialized branch of 
business education should also be deferred to later 
senior high school years. 

Bookkeeping, in comparison with the business 
and office practice of the prevocational course in 
junior business training, offers comparatively lim- 
ited occupational outlets for junior high school 
drop-outs. At the same time in comparison with 
an advanced ninth year course in junior business 
training, bookkeeping does not as effectively con- 
summate a progressively organized business cur- 
riculum in the junior high school. If not today, at 
least when the experiment of adapting business 
education to the enlarged vision of the junior high 
school progresses there is likely to crystallize a 
general conviction that both stenography and 
bookkeeping should be deferred to the senior high 
school. 


SUMMARY. Summarizing, junior business 
training has won a place in the junior high school 
program of studies: first, as a required course in an 
early semester for its exploratory and general edu- 
cational values; second, as an initial vocational 
elective; and third, the conviction is likely to grow 
that junior business training extended to include 
business and office practice and elementary book- 
keeping will become the unified or fused general 
course in business education which with type- 
writing will solve not only part but the whole of 
the problem of business education in the junior 
high school. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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THE BALANCE SHEET will be sent, without 
charge, to commercial teachers and school officials 
who are interested in commercial education. We 
should be advised promptly of a change in address. 
The assistance of the readers in keeping our mailing 
list correct will be appreciated. Officials and heads 
of commercial departments are requested to report 
the names of all commercial teachers who would 
find this publication interesting and who would 
appreciate receiving it. 

If you, the reader of this issue, observe that ““The 
Balance Sheet” is being addressed to one or more 
teachers in your school who are no longer located 
there, will you kindly report the matter to us? It is 
a tremendous task to keep the mailing list of “The 
Balance Sheet” up-to-date and correct, owing to the 
fact that there are annual changes in the personnel 
of the teaching staff of almost every school. 

If you find “The Balance Sheet” interesting and 
helpful in your work, it is likely that other teachers 
in your department will find it equally interesting 
and helpful and will be pleased to receive it. If you 
will call their attention to it and tell them to 
write us, or if you will write us and request that 
we send it to them, their names will be placed on 
the mailing list. Please remember, however, that 
“The Balance Sheet” is mailed to commercial 
teachers and school officials only. It is not our 
policy to send it to pupils. 

We welcome for publication, articles dealing 
with various subjects or branches of commercial 
education, addresses delivered at teachers’ con- 
ventions, bookkeeping exercises and problems, 
examination questions in all commercial subjects, 
results of contests, convention programs, news 
items, announcements, etc. 

Back numbers of the following issues of “The 
Balance Sheet” are available and will be mailed 
upon request: September, 1925; October, 1925; 
November, 1925; December, 1925; January, 1926; 
February, 1926; March, 1926; April, 1926; and 
May, 1926. e 








ASHEVILLE 
in the ‘‘Land of the Sky’”’ 
is to be the objective of the 
Southern Commercial 


Teachers this year 


“The Sky’s the Limit” of the inspira- 
tion and fun the SOUTHERN COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS expect to 
have at their fifth annual convention 
in Asheville, November 26, 27, this 
year. 


The general program is resplendent 
with names of shining lights in com- 
mercial education. The public school 
and the private school departmental 
programs are now in the making. Miss 
Anna Lula Dobson of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, Chairman of the Public 
School department, promises plenty of 
opportunity for round table discussion. 
A. M. Bruce of Massey’s Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, is 
working up an interesting program for 
the private schools. 


C. W. Edmondson, President of the 
Edmondson School of Business, Chatta- 
nooga, is President of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association and 
promises that this convention will be 
the “Biggest and the Best”’. 


Willard J. Wheeler of the Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, and 
President of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation will bring greet- 
ings to the Southern. He was President 
of the Southern in 1924, and the Atlanta 
Convention, under his leadership, was 
most successful. 


Plan to come to Asheville. Many 
friends will come from all parts of the 
country and a real southern welcome 
awaits you. 


—Elizabeth Baker, Sec’y 
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WHAT’S MODERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ?* 
by 
H. D. PROFFITT 


educational institutions and there still exists 

in the minds of some a sense of incongruity in 
associating the two words “Business” and “Educa- 
tion”. It is necessary in the beginning to make a 
precise distinction between business training and 
business education. Business training prepares for 
some particular commercial occupation, such as 
stenography or bookkeeping, and is not unlike voca- 
tional training for a particular trade. Business edu- 
cation, on the other hand, must be regarded as a 
grounding in the principle and law that underlie 
business as a whole with little reference to a specific 


B caveat education is comparatively new in 


commercial occupation, in which respect it is com- , 


parable to legal, medical or engineering education, 
as these come to be conceived. 

There has come a tremendous and increasing 
demand in recent years for courses in business, espe- 
cially in the high schools and in the colleges, and 
likewise in other institutions. The high schools of 
this country have shown unprecedented activity in 
the past thirty years—their enrollment showing an 
increase in this period of some six hundred percent 
which is obviously out of proportion of the increase 
in population, but with all this unusual advance- 
ment, enrollment in business courses in public high 
schools has increased three times as fast as the sum 
total—its increased enrollment being two thousand 
percent in the past thirty years and recent statistics 
show that at the present time anywhere from 
twenty-five percent to seventy percent of the high 
school students are enrolled in business courses in 
the large cities. 

Every commercial student wants a position as 
soon as he finishes his course. He is trained for busi- 
ness. When his course is finished and he starts out 
to look for a position, what is it that is going to 
enable him to get one? Upon what qualifications 
would business men judge him or her? In other 
words, what should be the make-up of the business 
training? In answering these questions, it appears 
altogether desirable to let business make the state- 
ment and, for this reason, I am going to read to you 
the results of the questionnaire which the com- 
mittee on education of the Illinois Manufacturing 
Association circulated among the members of the 
association. This questionnaire was designed to 
determine the attitude of the members toward uni- 
versity courses in business administration and to 
secure suggestions concerning the nature of the 
courses to be offered. 

The types of business engaged in by those making 
reply are diverse, including automobile, milling, 
electric, packing, soap, and tack companies. The 
sizes range from small to large, the latter having the 
larger proportionate representation. Five questions 
were proposed in the questionnaire. 


The first question is as follows: What education 
do we want young men to have to whom we may 
look in time to improve the organization of our office 
staff, increase the efficiency, and reduce its cost? 
The number of definite answers to this question is 
seventy. The replies show the following distribution 
of views as to the educational needs to the office 
force: 


No education requirement.............. I 
Grammar or common school............. 15 
COON TINIE, 86.0. 6.6.6 sc ewierwieors-araen I 
High school, without mention of business 
RE aS FO eR OLS 13 
High school, with emphasis on business 
RE as fot heh ee etd tbs 
High: school, supplemented by business col- 
ES OR RIG IU x 9 EE Pa Ret 
PR er rere I 
General university course, without mention 
of courses in business administration.... § 
Special university courses along business 
WN 6.6 css swab wala adn Ba ee 24 


A number of those favoring scanty education 
show a more or less rabid prejudice against higher 
education, while those favoring secondary education 
frequently refer to the desirability of still higher 
training. It will be seen that the number favoring 
special university training along the lines of business 
administration out-number any other single class 
and constitute 34 percent of the number giving 
specific answers as compared with 24 percent who 
favor nothing above the common schools, 28 percent 
who emphasize general high-school training, scarcely 
6 percent requiring business-college training, and 7 
percent who insist on a broad, cultural college 
course. 

The returns show the employers’ insistence on 
the ability to write legibly and to use good English. 
The evidence implies a strong expectation that the 
university business administration courses will pro- 
duce more expert office help. 

The number of definite answers to the second 
question is seventy and is as follows: What kind of 
training should young men have whom we may 
expect to improve our accounting systems, perhaps 
introduce systems of cost accounting that will make 
it easier to apportion costs and profits, and to de- 
termine what parts of our organization pay and 
what do not? The distribution of views as to the 
training needed for this work is as follows: 


EEE CERT CEES CEE EL 5 
High school or business college........... I 
High school, without mention of specific 
ee a 2 
High school, with emphasis on manual and 
eee 2 
General university course..............+. 3 


*An address delivered before the Central Commercial Teachers’ Convention in Des Moines, Iowa 
Mr. Proffitt is Director of the Penn School of Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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Engineering, without mention of business 


Special university training, without mention 
of business courses........... ‘ 
Special university training, with mention of 
business courses 


eth hianavebwur at's 12 
University or apprenticeship............ I 
Practical experience, without mention of any 
educational requirement ............. 14 
Practical experience, with apprenticeship or 
special investigations ................ 3 
Practical experience, with mention of educa- 
tion but not specification as to kind. .... 2 
Practical experience, with common-school 
ed heirs ichean oh arn cer oh ie 3 


Practical experience, with high-school course 3 


There is considerable scattering of opinion, due 
to the diversity of industries and the small extent 
to which cost accounting systems have as yet been 
applied to the problems of administration in most 
lines of business. 

The feeling seems to prevail that much depends 
on common sense, thinking power and experience. 
Seven percent of the houses demand business college 
training, 7 percent .high-school training, and 49 
percent make some kind of university study a mini- 
mum requirement. Although 36 percent emphasize 
practical experience, one-third of these expressly 
favor education of some kind, and no one of the 
others expresses opposition to education, although 
making no specific requirements. 

The replies, then, show the majority to be 
strongly in favor of specialized university account- 
ing courses, while the emphasis upon experience 
surely demands the most perfect laboratory develop- 
ment and a large amount of “Field work.” 

The number of definite answers to the third 
question is sixty, which relates to advertising and 
is stated as follows: What kind of education will 
give us young men who can make our advertising 
more efficient? The returns from the sixty houses 
making specific replies give the following as the 
proper method of training for advertising work: 


No educational requirement............. I 
High school and practical experience... ... 2 
ce EE OR a eer I 
NOD a. ovindie suis cdviewie’ 12 


General college training, supplemented by 
rere 
General college training, supplemented by 
special business training.............. 
General college training, without further 
specifications 
Engineering, without mention of business 
PNG Wiles'nSied bhi dugthi ctka Klewekks tne I 


tising 

The table of replies shows that 20 percent insist 
on practical experience, while 37 percent favor 
general cultural education, nearly a fourth adding, 
however, that it be supplemented by specialized 
business knowledge. Thirty-five percent maintain 
that special university courses should be followed 
by the prospective advertising expert, one-third of 
these specify one or more lines of study which they 
think deserve special attention. Of the latter, three 





name salesmanship courses, two psychology, one 
expression, and one statistics. 

In the replies considerable mention is made of 
advertising “genius,” “publicity sense,” and intui- 
tion. There is an evident feeling that there is a large 
element in the advertiser's business that cannot be 
—_ by mere scientific training. However, in 
so far as educational training enables the advertiser 
to know more completely the needs of the pur- 
chasers, and to give better expression to his printed 
statements or appeals of other kinds, the consensus 
of opinion among those making reply favors educa- 
tion for prospective advertising specialists. 

The number of definite answers to the fourth 
question is forty-three, which relates to salesman- 
ship, and is as follows: What training will give us 
better salesmen? 

The amount of indefiniteness to the replies to 
this question is especially great. Of the sixty-six 
who ventured answers at all, twenty-three were 
not specific enough to be classified. That is, they 

sdid not give expression or any opinion as to the 
particular kind of preparation to which the pros- 
pective salesman should subject himself. Most of 
them left off with giving a nebulous statement re- 
lating to the genuis, integrity, the religious or social 
qualities of the salesman. It appears in the case of 
salesmen even more prominently than in the case 
of advertising specialists that personal qualities 
appeal to many business houses as the prime req- 
uisite to successful salesmanship rather than a par- 
ticular course of scientific training through which 
the candidate may have passed. 

Of the forty-three replies subject to classification, 
the following distribution of methods of preparation 
for salesmanship was made: 

Practical experience 

General cultural training............... 12 

Special salesmanship courses ............ 13 


Nearly 42 percent laid the emphasis on practical 
experience, 28 percent on general cultural training, 
and 30 percent on special training for which the 
university is fitted. 

It appears that the business houses are not yet 
convinced of the efficacy of scientific salesmanship, 
and that the burden of proof rests with the univer- 
sities. Some of those answering seem to be extremely 
skeptical of the value of a scientific study of sales- 
manship, and few, if any, consider it more than an 
adjunct whose promise of usefulness is moderate. 

The number of definite answers to the fifth 
question is forty-five and is stated as follows: Can 
we get young men who can aid our business by 
thorough knowledge and study of transportation 
routes and rates, the development of new markets 
and new uses for our products? 

Among the forty-five definite replies received, 
the diversity of opinion is shown as follows: 


No, without further comment........... 10 
No, with a slight concession............. 2 
Yes, without further comment........... 25 
Yes, specifying “in practical field”........ 6 


Yes, specifying technical university study.. 2 

Twenty’seven percent of those making definite 
replies gave negative answers. Some of them may 
have misunderstood the question, thinking that it 
related to a present supply rather than a possible 
future supply of men having the knowledge in- 
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dicated. At any rate, fully 73 percent believe in the 
possibility of securing men whose studies in trans- 
portation and market conditions will enable them 
to render important commercial service. Six of those 
answering in the affirmative stated that the knowl- 
edge should be gained “in practical field” or “with 
some commercial house.” While only two specified 
that they thought that this knowledge should be 
derived from technical university study, yet the 
statement in the questionnaire, that its object was 
“to enable the University of Illinois to shape and 
organize its course,” justifies us in regarding an 
afhrmative answer as favorable to university courses 
along the designated lines. Practically all who insist 
that the university cannot do this work success- 
fully have doubtless seen the necessity of specifying 
that the training should be received “in the prac- 
tical field.” If this be granted, we may gather from 
the replies that approximately 60 percent of the 
houses answering are in favor of special university 
study as a preparation for expert commercial work 
in transportation, the opening of new markets, and 
the discovery of new uses for products. 

To sum up the percentage of those giving definite 
answers in favor of special university courses as 
shown by the returns on the five questions is as 
follows: 


Question Subject Percentage Favoring 
University Training 
t. ROAR oboe occ, 
> Costenceentetts....5......65.... 
3 Advertising specialists ........... 35 
Se et errr 30 
5 Experts on transportation, new mar- 
Kets, BAG GEOGUCIS 6. ow 55k eects 60 


In order to reach the highest degree of business 
efficiency there must be a groundwork of theory 
supplemented by experience and practice. We rec- 
ognize this truth by insisting that one of the schemes 
of our national life shall be compulsory school edu- 
cation. 

Not long ago I noticed in an educational paper of 
some standing that the business college was merely 
a clerk factory to turn out business assistants, but 
the high school was to turn out business men. To 
carry out the author's line of thought, we might 
say successful business men. To me this statement 
did not mean much. A competent business man, as 
such, cannot be made in any school. Many men who 
have the best instruction possible do not succeed in 
business because so many things besides an educa- 
tion are necessary to insure success. 

The field of the business school may be limited 
to that of preparing for clerical positions. If this is 
the limit, however, it is unfortunate. It will be re- 
grettable if the business school cannot develop a 
corps of business men capable of guiding society. 
It will be regrettable if the business school cannot 
place clearly before its students the underlying 
assumption of the business world; if it cannot bring 
its students to see that captains of industry are as 
much needed properly to place business and to 
limit it as they are to employ it and exercise it. 
Free instruction in commercial subjects in the public 
high and other schools is putting the commercial 
college where it must improve or be hopelessly 
outclassed. 

I believe the time has arrived when the business 
college should cease to be a purely clerk factory and 


educational repair shop, and should assume the 
duties and position of a real business training school. 
In order to do this, it must raise the standards, 
broaden and deepen its courses and lengthen its 
time requirement. 

The introduction of commercial subjects into the 
high school can only prove, in my opinion, a great 
advantage to the business school—thus giving the 
business school better equipped students and free- 
dom to evolve a higher course of instruction. The 
business schools probably cannot, without endow- 
ment, take rank as a higher institution but with 
increasing proportion of high school graduates 
among its students, it should undoubtedly win its 
reputation in the field of business education and 
give more and more of its energies to work of ad- 
vanced grade. 

We come now to the last phase of the subject 
under discussion. What does the immediate future 
hold forth in respect to business education? 

To the speaker this future looks promising in two 
directions. In the first place, until the present gener- 
ation business men have felt that education could 
do little for business—in fact, that the two mixed 
no better than oil and water. The idea is typified in 
the story told of Horace Greeley, editor of the New 
York Tribune, who once wanted an assistant. He 
put a placard in his window and at the bottom of 
the card was the warning “No college graduate or 
other horned cattle need apply.” It appears that the 
art of business and the science of economics are 
finally being placed upon an exact scientific basis. 
This should mean that our most insistent industrial 
problems will be brought much nearer to solution. 
It is facts and a scientific interpretation of facts 
which make men free; and business men are clamor- 
ing as never before for facts. And the facts they are 
now seeking are basic for the science of economics. 
Facts about consumer's wants, facts about demand, 
facts about supply, facts about crops and prices and 
personnel and sales and advertising and markets and 
periods of boom and depression and about a hundred 
and one other problems that lie at the very heart of 
a proper understanding of economic principles. The 
mental equipment of a business man needs to be 
greater today than was ever before necessary. Just 
as the sphere of a business man’s actions has broad- 
ened with the advent of rapid transportation, tele- 
graph cables, telephones, so has the need for a 
broader understanding of sound principles in- 
creased. 

The second direction in which the future looks 
promising lies in the creation of better professional 
standards for business. One of the most important 
codes of business conduct which has recently been 
published is that of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. This action has led certain en- 
thusiasts to take the position that forthwith business 
is being raised to the same professional plane that 
medicine, law and engineering are on. But what is 
apparently being overlooked in drawing such a con- 
clusion is that the mere adoption of a code of ethics 
(as laudable a step as this is) has not placed the pro- 
fessions on the plane they occupy today. Medicine 
had its code of ethics laid down for it by the great 
Hippocrates over 2,300 years ago, but this did not 
prevent scandalous and wide-spread malpractices. 
Finally, society was forced to take the matter in 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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TEACHING THE LAW 


OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
by 
R. O. SKAR* , 


HERE are few, if any, parts in the study of 

Commercial Law that cause more difficulty 

than the topic of Negotiable Instruments. It 
is the belief of this writer that this is not so much 
due to the intrinsic difficulties of the problems as 
to a faulty method of presentation. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper briefly to point out wherein this 
inefficient presentation lies and to suggest a plan 
which should lead to considerable simplification. 

Many teachers tell us that in pursuing the study 
of Negotiable Instruments the students often do 
very well for a while, but suddenly most of them 
drop into a state of helpless confusion. This is 
ordinarily due to the following causes: 

1. Studying the difficult features surrounding 
negotiable instruments before they know clearly 
what negotiable instruments are. 

2. Failure to proceed from the simple to the 
more complex. 

3. Introduction of needlessly many diff- 
culties at one time. 

These being the difficulties, it is clear that the 
remedy for the situation must lie along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. Begin the work with a considerable amount 
of constructive drill work on negotiable papers 
before introducing any of the difficult features. 

2. The greater part of what a high school 
student needs to know about negotiable papers 
is comparatively simple. Dispose of this first. 

3. When you come to the difficult parts, 
take only one point at a time in so far as this is 
possible. 

Let us now consider each of these points a little 
more fully: 

1. Begin with drill work. Before saying any- 
thing at all about the law of negotiable instru- 
ments, require the students to make out a suf- 
ficient number of notes, checks, and drafts, to 
make them thoroughly familiar with what these 
papers look like. Be sure that they are made out 
right. Let this include the various kinds of 
drafts with explanations as to how these drafts 
differ. Explain that checks and drafts are really 
the same thing, the check being a draft drawn 
by a depositor against his account in the bank. 

2. Dispose of the less difficult points first. 
On the basis of these papers, after they have 
been returned, point out the comparatively 
simple facts in the following order: 

(a) Parties to the different papers. 

(b) Essentials common to all negotiable in- 

struments. 

(c) Acceptance of a draft with drill work. 
Point out the general change in the 
drawer’s and drawee’s liability, before 
and after acceptance; but do not, at this 
point, present the full and precise nature 
of these liabilities to a holder in due 





course. Show which papers need to be 
presented for acceptance, and which do 
not need to be so presented. 
Give drill work and explanations on the 
various kinds of indorsements, stating in 
a general way the effect of each, but 
postponing the full discussion of in- 
dorser’s liability until later. 
Take up the difficult points one at a time: 
On the basis of papers already made out, 
explain who are the primary obligers 
with respect to their payment. Explain, 
in this connection, the exception in the 
case of the drawer of an unaccepted 
draft. 
Explain that the peculiarity of a nego 
tiable instrument is that the primary 
obligor may become liable to an innocent 
third party, even if he was not liable to 
the original payee; the exception being 
that the primary obligor is excused if 
he can bring up what is known as a 
“real” or “absolute” defense. 
Show that in order to exercise this right, 
the holder must show two things: 

(1) That the paper is negotiable. 

(2) That he is a holder in due course. 

(d) Show the rights of a holder in due course 
against previous indorsers. Explain that 
these rights are dependent upon: 

(1) Proper presentment for payment or 
acceptance as the case may be. 

(2) Proper notice or protest if the paper 
is dishonored. 

(e) Explain the rights of a holder in due 
course against a qualified indorser, and 
against one who transfers by mere 
delivery. 

This completes the main scheme in negotiable 
instruments. If more time can be allowed, take up 
some of the minor details and less essential parts 
of the work. These should be deferred to the end, 
so as not to confuse the main plan by the intro- 
duction of irrelevant material. 

After all this is completed furnish drills on the 
following basis: 

1. A number of selected problems to solve. 

2. Create actual situations in class. Have 

them make out various papers, creating situa- 
tions where primary obligors will be bound and 
where they will not be bound. Arrange for cases 
where indorsers will be bound and where they 
will not be bound, etc. 

The above plan is based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of the papers considered, a simple and logical 
presentation, and an abundance of proper con- 
structive drills. The writer has found this plan 
very helpful in putting across this rather difficult 
topic. 


(d) 


(b) 


(c) 


*Assistant Professor of Commerce, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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COOPERATION OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
WITH LOCAL BUSINESS MEN 


by 


ORVILLE C. PRATT* 


HE isolation of the school from community 

life has always been its fundamental weak- 

ness. As in the case of every other institu- 
tion a “crust of custom” in school work tends to 
petrify any given practice into inflexible and 
unyielding procedure. Then, when conditions 
change, the old procedure is continued although no 
longer appropriate. As often happens what was 
once good has now become the chief obstacle in 
the way of securing something better. 


The commercial departments in high schools, 
although comparatively a recent development in 
public education, manifest the same tendency to 
fall into the rut of petrified procedure. Take, for 
illustration, the percentage of pupils enrolled in 
various commercial subjects in public high schools 
in 1921-227. These percentages in order of rank 
were: typewriting, 18.50; bookkeeping, 18.40; 
shorthand, 13.54; arithmetic, 9.09; economics, 3.78; 
penmanship, 2.53; and so on to salesmanship, 13th, 
with less than one-half of one percent. Can anyone 
at all acquainted with the situation suppose that 
there is forty times as much demand for type- 
writing or for bookkeeping as for salesmanship? 
Rather it is proof only that typewriting and book- 
keeping have the advantage of an earlier start and 
that mere inertia keeps them so far in the lead. 


Here as elsewhere eternal vigilance is the price 
which must be paid. The heads of commercial de- 
partments should be alive to the danger of stagna- 
tion and alert to ways of avoiding it. Perhaps the 
best way of all is the closest possible touch and 
cooperation with local business men. Merchandiz- 
ing is rapidly becoming an art with a very definite 
scientific basis. The leading business men in every 
community have much to teach the head of the 
commercial department which would enable him 
to vitalize and make more practical the work 
which he directs. 


In the first place every head of a commercial 
department should hold membership in local com- 
mercial organizations such as the chamber of com- 
merce or the advertising club. Such membership 
insures the acquaintance and friendship of the 
business leaders of the community. It opens doors 
for sympathetic consultation that otherwise would 
remain closed. It enlists the active interest of these 
men in the work of the commercial department. 


Another thing which the head of a department 
can do is to make a survey of local commercial 





*Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Washington. 


needs. In this survey he should attempt to dis- 
cover (1) what weaknesses there may be in the 
training the pupils are receiving; (2) what shift 
there should be in subject matter; (3) what shift 
should take place in methods; (4) what new equip- 
ment should be installed. The school instead of 
lagging behind in matters of this kind should be 
fully abreast of every progressive development. 
Instead of waiting to be “kicked from behind by 
circumstance,” the school should take the initiative. 


A third suggestion for bringing about closer 
cooperation with the business life of the community 
is to send out follow-up questionnaires to commer- 
cial graduates at intervals of one, five and ten years. 
What percentage at those respective periods are not 
commercially employed and why? What kinds of 
commercial employment are they now in and the 
percentage in each? What kinds of information did 
they have to learn on the job which the school 
might well have taught? In a word, how could the 
school be more useful? 


Another suggestion for commercial heads is that 
they keep in touch with developments in the com- 
mercial field by systematic reading and study. 
They have an advantage over the average business 
men in that they have the confirmed habit of read- 
ing and study. If such investigation is turned in the 
direction of information which business men want, 
commercial heads will be in demand as speakers at 
luncheons and other meetings. This will react to 
strengthen the position of themselves and of their 
work in the community. 


The final suggestion is that every commercial 
head should be a man among men in the community. 
He should be actively interested in whatever 
promises to further the welfare and progress of 
the community. He should be known as “public 
spirited”—one who can be depended upon to do 
his part in every worth-while community enter- 
prise. No teacher who lives up fully to his oppor- 
tunities can live apart from community life. 


These definite things then, as it seems to me, 
every commercial head should do: (1) join a com- 
mercial organization and be an active worker in it; 
(2) make a local survey of commercial education 
needs; (3) keep in touch with graduates and profit 
by their experiences; (4) study systematically along 
commercial lines; (5) live in the community as an 
interested and dependable citizen. 


tStatistical Circular, No. 2. Bureau of Education, May, 1923, p. 2. 
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THE BEGINNING TYPIST* 
by 
. ELLEN COOK TALCOTT 


HAVE taken this topic, “The Beginning 
Typist” because to me it is one of the most 
interesting problems in commercial education. 
What can be more interesting than to take a 
class of thirty young boys and girls who have 
never touched a machine before, spend 40 minutes 
of hard work with them on such elements of tech- 
nique as position, mechanics of. the machine, con- 
centration, rhythm, etc., and then see those thirty 
young people with, feet firmly placed, wrists up, 
eyes up, backs straight as arrows, striking those 
keys which they have never touched before with 
perfect confidence that the key which they are 
striking with the index finger of the left hand is 
“f" because you are saying “‘f-1-2-3" and because 
you are holding the concentration and attention of 
every one of the thirty through sheer will power 
and the strength of your personality. What, I say, 
can be more interesting—and yet what can be 
harder work? 


Perfect confidence! There to my mind lies one of 
the keynotes of the whole situation involved in the 
making of a touch operator. If we can so teach and 
so direct as to inspire and, inspiring, hold the per- 
fect confidence of our pupils, we have won half the 
battle. And it is my belief that the teacher who is 
thoroughly informed about her machine, and so 
entirely conversant with her text book as to need 
little or no reference to it, that this teacher has 
already gained the mastery of her class through its 
confidence in her. If we can sit down at our ma- 
chines and operate with our students with a cer- 
tain degree of skill and dexterity, we are utilizing 
one of the most powerful aids we can summon. 


But to get down to the “Beginning Typist”— 
what shall we do with him on his first day to so 
interest him in our subject as to make him anxious 
for the next day’s work. For the teacher who would 
secure the greatest and most lasting results will, 
after gaining the confidence of her pupils, devote 
her constant attention to the interest her teaching 
develops. For with confidence established, interest 
awakened and maintained, the other problems will 
be found easy. 


While it is necessary to spend a certain amount 
of time the first day in explaining the mechanics of 
the machine, discussing the value of it and the care 
required, the necessity for concentration, rhythm 
and accuracy, do not fail, I beg of you, to let those 
little beginners actually write something. For they 
are so proud to be able to go home and say “I wrote 
such and such a word correctly on the typewriter 
today.”’ Of course, we cannot allow them to write 
to any extent, because of the fear of the forming of 
bad habits, but Jet them write something—do. For 
I believe that the “students should leave the type- 





writing room every day with the feeling that they 
have made a decided step forward in their work.” 


Every young golfer wants “good form”—and I 
firmly believe that any young typist really, down 
deep in his heart, wants “good form” just as much, 
if he knows what “good form” is. All that is 
necessary to make him want to do the thing in the 
right way is to thoroughly explain how this or that 
part of the machine works. He is interested in 
knowing “why” the right thumb is used in spacing 
after words—why the Underwood people put the 
carriage throw on the left side of the machine, and 
what argument the Remington people have for 
putting the carriage throw on the opposite side— 
and he will not be likely to forget these interesting 
little facts, if they are linked up with the teaching 
of that particular part of the machine. Since our 
aim in typewriting is speed with accuracy, the 
value of each mechanical feature of the machine in 
helping to achieve that end should be directly con- 
nected up with the instruction on any particular 
feature. 


Let us avoid discouragements with the beginner, 
if it is within our power. There is nothing so en- 
couraging and so conducive to greater efficiency, 
especially to a young typist, than to be told that 
his position is good, his touch fine, his work neat or 
his task successfully accomplished. A little praise 
goes such a long way—and the first few weeks in 
typewriting are hard enough at best. When we 
realize that a student becomes a good or a poor 
typist during the first few weeks of his cqurse, we 
realize how important is constant supervision dur- 
ing this “habit forming period.” Our criticisms 
must be constructive—our patience infinite. 

May I go back for just a second; for in speaking 
of the element of interest, I seem to have dealt with 
it purely from the standpoint of the pupil, while 
to my mind the interest and enthusiasm of the 
teacher is paramount. It is just to the extent to 
which the instructor displays this interest and en- 
thusiasm that the pupil will become imbued with 
it. The teacher who is so interested in her class and 
so enthusiastic over her work, as to make it an 
impossibility for her to sit at her desk if Johnie’s 
position is not what it should be or if Mary is . 
throwing her carriage incorrectly, this teacher has 
the earmarks of a successful instructor. 

Teachers too often, I believe, assign “four copies 
of page 19,” for instance, and then sit down com- 
fortably to check yesterday’s papers, to write the 
long neglected letter or even, I have seen it done, 
my friends, to finish the last thrilling chapters of 
some recent novel. There is no place in the school 
where it is so easy to assign a lesson and then 
settle down for one’s long winter nap as in the 
typewriting room and there is no place where 


*An excerpt of a talk given before the Commercial Teachers of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut, at their last meeting. Miss Talcott is a teacher in the Senior High School at 


New Britain, Conn. 
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greater harm can be done by such neglect. For it 
is only through constant supervision and unceasing 
energy that we can succeed in this work. 


About checking those papers of yesterday—l 
can fairly hear some of you saying “What shall we 
do, burn the midnight oil?” Yes, it may be neces- 
sary to burn some oil, but not till midnight, if we 
are ingenuous. For, my friends, if I may be per- 
fectly frank with you, I believe that it is far better 
to throw Mary’s paper away ‘unchecked, knowing 
as we do from careful supervision and constant 
attention, exactly the kind of work of which Mary 
is capable; I believe, I say, that it is far better to 
destroy those papers unchecked than to sit at one’s 
desk correcting while Mary is forming some incor- 
tect habit of operation on some essential part of her 
machine. Especially is this true in the early stages 
where the teacher should be infinitely more con- 
cerned with the accuracy of method than with the 
accuracy of copy. 


Another essential point which I want to touch 
upon is the atmosphere created by the condition of 
the room and of the equipment. Nothing is more 
conducive to neatness, care and accuracy of method 
and of work than a room conspicuous for its busi- 
nesslike appearance, good arrangement, and neat- 
ness. The tables and benches should be firmly set 
on the floor, preferably attached to the floor, chairs 
without backs should be of the proper height for 
the individuals concerned. Our pupils are not of 
uniform height, why then should our chairs be? 
The proper height of chair is, of course, such as to 
bring the elbows of the operator about on a level 
with the table. And right here, let me say, that I 
believe that the majority—that word may be a bit 
strong, but I think that I am right—the majority 
of teachers allow their students to sit too near the 
machine for the greatest efficiency of operation. 
One can not get the maximum amount of work out 
of one’s self or of one’s machine if his arms are too 
close to his body or his body too close to his ma- 
chine. However, in stressing position, we must be 
extremely careful that the one taken by the young 
pupil is one of entire comfort of body. He should, 
of course, sit in a natural and comfortable position, 
and by the way, he should acquire the habit of 
sitting in as nearly as possible the same position 
always while operating. It can readily be seen that 
as soon as the typist changes his position, his 
reaches to the keyboard necessarily change. It goes 
without saying, does it not, that the machine should 
be firmly attached to the desk or table to prevent 
its slipping out of position with every throw of the 
cafriage. 

With our desks of the proper height, firmly at- 
tached to the floor, our backless chairs correctly 
adjusted, our machines fastened to the desks and 
our students sitting in good position, it would 
seem that every effort had been made to make his 
working conditions as comfortable as possible. 
Personally, I believe that a copy holder is a great 
aid in securing and maintaining the good position 
of the operator, and by the way, we always place 
our copy holders on the right hand side of each 
machine. For we are fortunate in being allowed all 
such little necessities as copy holders, brushes for 
each machine, adequate filing equipment; in fact. 
everything which would tend to make one’s stu- 


dents businesslike and thorough in the use of their 
machines. 

One of the first things which we do, in Lesson 
One, in fact, after discoursing at some length on 
the cost and value of the typewriter, is to teach the 
student how to brush up his machine. Each pupil 
is provided with a type brush (which he is taught 
to use forward and back on the keys and not 
through the arc, for fear of bending the delicate 
mechanism of a key), a cleaning brush and a chamois 
and he is told that he is expected to brush off and 
rub over the machine with his chamois every day 
before he inserts a paper. This means that every 


* machine in the three typewriting rooms is cleaned 
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up anywhere from one to four times a day depend- 
ing on how many students use it in a day and we 
inspect regularly to see that our equipment is free 
from dust and well taken care of. And, too, in 
Lesson One, a pupil is taught that accidents hap- 
pen to everyone and that if he finds anything out 
of order while using the machine, he should imme- 
diately report the difficulty. In this way we keep 
our pupils on the look-out for necessary repairs 
and we endeavor never to allow a machine to be 
used by a pupil when it is in any way in need of 
repair. Our aim is to have all of our machines in 
perfect order all of the time, or at least to use only 
those machines which are clean and mechanically 
perfect. 

I realize that I have taken up much of your val- 
uable time discussing the best working conditions 
and the proper position for the pupil, but these 
things are so important. There are two things 
which I wish just to touch upon—the teaching of 
the keyboard and the content of the first year’s 
work. 


Having tried many ways and various methods, I 
am firmly convinced that a pupil feels at home more 
quickly, and establishes a better finger control more 
readily if he is taught a-sf-d-;1-kj or in other 
words the home row first—no matter what method 
or text you may intend to follow eventually. 
When we point out to a pupil that he has learned 
seven letters, and one mark of punctuation in 
his first day’s work, he is well content with his 
efforts and accomplishments. From that point it is 
easy to teach four new keys every other day, be- 
ginning with r-v-u-m and continuing with eci-, 
w-x-o-., etc. We teach the keyboard in a uniform 
way, so that even the advanced classes can run 
through it in unison from time to time—no matter 
with whom they may have had the beginning work. 
Our method of keyboard practice is this: main row, 
up, back to the main row, down and back to the 
main row again with each finger, for instance, 
aqazaswsxsdedcdfrfvfgftfbf;p; /;lol kik, kjujmjhjyjnj. 
Every pupil in every class in our school knows the 
keyboard in this way and we do unison work reg- 
ularly every day with the beginners and occasion- 
ally in every class for keyboard practice. It takes us 
about six weeks to teach the keyboard. 


In speaking of the keyboard work, I can not 
stress too much the necessity for the most thorough 
work on the figure row. No pupil knows the key- 
board who cannot locate the left bracket as readily 
as he can the letter “d’. A person’s speed on the 
machine is only that with which he can locate 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by McKinsey. Re- 
vised edition. Offering an approach to the subject through a | 
study of the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss, 
and providing a straight line development of fundamental j 
principles. The arrangement of the texts and practice material 

is such that it can be used in courses ranging from one to 
three years in length on either a single or double period basis. 
Ideally adapted to teaching by the class recitation method. 
First edition published in 1919. Now used more extensively 
than all other bookkeeping texts combined which offer a 
Balance Sheet method of approach. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Revised 
edition. Offering an abridged text for one semester’s work and 
a complete text for a year’s work. The abridged text, contains 
nineteen chapters, covering the fundamental operations, frac- 
tions, percentage and interest. The complete text covers these 
same subjects and in addition contains fifteen chapters de- 
voted to (a) problems of the business man, and (b) problems 
of the individual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING by Rowse and Fish. 
The aim of this book is to deal with the principles of advertising 
in a concrete manner. It seeks to give instruction in analyzing 
selling points, in writing headlines and body matter, and in 
méthods of typographical displays. The treatment through- 
out aims to be direct and practical by giving illustrations and 
material which will enable the student to see the principles 
at work and to apply them himself. 


METHODS IN COMMERCIAL TEACHINC 
is to furnish concrete practical suggestions ¢ 
teachers in presenting the various commerci 

LE] specialists in the commercial teaching profes 

THR of the commercial teacher, intelligence tests 
culation, bookkeeping and accounting, cor 
geography, business administration, economi 
and the commercial course of study. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS by ZuTavern. Intended 
| for use in all schools that offer a course in elementary business 
training. Practically all elementary business training texts in 
\ the past have prepared the student only for service involving 
work of a purely clerical nature. Boys and girls in the junior 
high schools are being taught to run errands, answer the tele- 
phone, wrap packages, etc. This book is written from the 
viewpoint that some business preparation of a fundamental 
and educational nature will be of greater value to these boys 

and girls. 


SECRETARIAL BOOKKEEPING by Baker. A new divi- 
sion has been added to ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting”’ to meet the demand for suitable bookkeeping ma- 
terial to be used by schools offering instruction in secretarial 
subjects. Instruction in bookkeeping should be provided in 
connection with a secretarial course and this material is 
designed to provide information of value to the student pre- 
paring for a secretarial position. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING by Sherwood. Based upon 
the 1926 Revenue Act and the Regulations of the Treasury 
Department. Provides instruction covering the fundamental 
principles of income taxation and teaches the pupil how to 
apply the law to the preparation of returns and the computa- 
tion of taxes for individuals, partnerships and corporations. 
This book was written to supply the demand for suitable text 
material to be used as the basis of instruction in Income Tax 
Accounting and Procedure in preparing returns. The pupil 
applies the provisions of the law by solving problems requiring 
the preparation of returns and statements. 


ACHING by J. W. Miller. The aim of this book 

stions on the methods employed by successful 

mmercial subjects. Contains contributions by 

5 profession on such subjects as the equipment LE] 
ce tests, commercial arithmetic and rapid cal- FE 
ng, commercial law, salesmanship, economic 

conomics, shorthand, typing, business English, 
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RELATION OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION TO THE 
PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSINESS 


by 


HERBERT P. SHEETS* 


USINESS has long been the object of public 
suspicion, and has long been charged with 
levying excessive toll upon the public. 

Business has resented this attitude of the public, 
and has from time to time replied to unfair and 
unfounded statements by theorists and demagogs 
who have talked and written much about the 
things of which they know little. Business men 
have wondered why there should be such mis- 
conception of business profits, but unfortunately 
they have done little to search out and become 
acquainted with primary causes. For, of course, 
effects cannot be remedied until their causes are 
known. 

That retailers should have been thought largely 
responsible for the supposedly high prices con- 
sumers are asked to pay for the things they buy 
is not strange, since they are the last link in the 
chain of distribution and the only distributive 
factors with which the public has intimate contact. 

Hardware merchants have probably been no less 
immune to these criticisms than most other mer- 
chants; and until the last few years they have done 
no more than others to determine causes. They 
knew, of course, that the common conception of 
merchandising profits is wholly erroneous, and that 
the public has little knowledge of the problems and 
complexities of distribution, or the many factors 
which enter into and make the consumer price. 

But in process of time, in their study of the dis- 
tribution problem, they began to think more deeply 
about these false theories and to seek for causes not 
readily apparent from surface consideration. 

And eventually this search brought them to the 
conclusion that the erroneous theory of business 
profits as long taught in our public schools was 
probably the genesis of all this misapprehension. 

Very well do I remember that, when I was a 
boy, going to school in Virginia, most of the 
buying-and-selling examples in my arithmetic were 
of this type: 

“A grocer buys flour at four dollars a barrel 
and sells it at five dollars a barrel. How much 
profit does he make?” 

And the answer was always one dollar a barrel 
profit. 

I recall also that as a youngster on the farm my 
father would occasionally permit me to buy a pig. 
If I paid $2.00 for the suckling and later sold the 
shoat for $6.00, I always thought I had made a 
profit of $4.00. No consideration did I give to the 
cost of the feed which the pig consumed, and my 
father furnished, nor to the care and risk involved 
in raising the pig. I thought only of the difference 
between the initial cost and the selling price, and 





that was always profit, because I had been taught 
to so think and figure. 

So when we had reached the conclusion that 
such examples and teachings are largely responsible 
for the misunderstandings of the present genera- 
tion, we began to wonder whether later texts had 
been materially changed in this respect. 

And when tentative study was made of current 
arithmetics it was found that the passing years 
had brought comparatively little improvement in 
the statement of business problems. Late editions 
showed that pupils are still taught that: 

If a grocer buys eggs at 36c a dozen and sells 
them at 4oc a dozen, his profit is 4c a dozen. 

That if a clothier pays $25.00 for a suit and 
sells it for $35.00, he makes a profit of 40%. 

That in most arithmetics the difference be- 
tween buying and selling prices is almost always 
called profit or gross profit. 

That percentages of profit are usually figured 
on cost instead of selling price. 

And that little consideration is given to the 
costs of operating a business and how they 
affect consumer price. 

In rather sharp contrast, however, it was found 
that some authors who appear to know nothing of 
merchandising costs are still able to understand 
similar costs on the part of the farmer and to re- 
flect those costs in considerable detail in their 
examples. 

Some examples are seemingly intended to show 
how much more the farmer could get for his goods, 
and how much less the consumer would pay, if 
the so-called middlemen were eliminated from the 
transactions. The following is a typical problem 
involving both these phases: 

““A Michigan farmer sold 260 boxes of apples 
to a commission merchant in Chicago at $1.10 a 
box; the commission merchant sold these apples 
to a retail merchant at $2.50 a box; and the re- 
tailer sold them to his customer at $4.50 a box. 

(a) Compare the amount received by the 
farmer with that received by the commission 
man and the retailer. 

“(b) What was the percent profit realized 
by the commission man? by the retailer? 

“(c) How much more did the consumer pay 
for these apples than the farmer received for 
them? 

“(d) What percent more than the farmer's 
selling price did the consumer pay? 

“(e) If the farmer could have sold these 
apples directly to the consumer at 50% more 
than he received for them, what percent would 
have been saved to the consumer? 


*Mr. Sheets is Secretary-Treasurer of the National Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
This is an excerpt of an address delivered before the National Education Association at their last meeting in 


Philadelphia, June 29, 1926. 
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“(f) The farmer estimated his investment at 
$600.00, his labor in producing these apples at 
$35.00; cost of picking, boxing, and drayage at 
$42.50; and express, $65.00. What was his per- 
cent profit? 

“(g) The farmer's profits are what percent 
of the cost to the consumer?” 


In this problem the author pays no attention to 
the expenses incident to the conduct of either the 
commission or retail business. 

The only costs mentioned are those having to 
do with the farmer’s production, picking, boxing, 
hauling, and transportation. 

The author's interest is focused on other factors 
which he apparently thinks more important. So 
he emphasizes his questions: 


“What percentages of profit did the commis- 
sion man and the retailer receive?” 

“How much more did the consumer pay than 
the farmer received?” 

“How much more would the farmer have re 
ceived, and how much would the consumer have 
saved, had the apples been sold direct?” 


Small wonder that the immature mind of the 
pupil should receive the very positive impression 
that the middleman gets outrageous compensation 
for his service, and that the producer and con- 
sumer are both greatly abused. 


Occasionally we found problems in which an 
effort was made to reflect something of business 
costs, but showing that the author has a most 
extraordinary conception of the processes and 
results of operating a retail business. Here is an 
interesting example: 

“Suppose one pupil goes into the grocery 
business. In order to buy all the necessary fix- 
tures and a complete stock of groceries he must 
put $6,000 in the business, at the start, half in 
fixtures and half in stock. This $6,000 is the 
capital put into the business. 

“The grocer turns over his stock four times 
during the year, thus having a total income of 
$12,000. 

“Out of this amount of sales, he must take all 
expenses of running the business. These items 
include: rent $600; clerk hire $3,000; delivery 
$1,000; grocer’s salary $2,400; miscellaneous 
$1,000. 

“How much is left as profit on the investment 
for the proprietor?” 

And the printed answer is—‘The profit is 


4000 
12000 
Every experienced business man knows that if 

a merchant turns his $3,000 stock four times his 

“total income”, as the author calls it, is not $12,000, 

but $12,000 plus the excess of his selling prices 

over his buying prices. 

But here is the most remarkable case of a grocer 
who is said to have sold his goods at exactly the 
prices he paid for them, and yet to have accom- 
plished most wonderful profit results. 


For in spite of the fact that his expense of $8,000 
is 6624% of his “total income”, the author con- 
cludes that his profit amounted to 14 of his sales, 
or $4,000. 





or 14 of the sales.” 
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But the student is left to wonder about the 
grocers future, since he seems to have sold all his 
goods, and has nothing left but this $4,000 profit 
and the fixtures costing $3,000. 

Probably it may be presumed, however, that if 
he could get such extraordinary returns from his 
first year’s business, in the face of operating costs 
of 6624%, his second year should bring even 
larger rewards. 

But aside from the clearly erroneous statement 
of the problem, who can measure the harm likely 
to result from the setting up of $5,400 salary ex- 
pense, $2,600 other expense, and $4,000 profit in 
connection with sales of $12,000? 

Recent studies by Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research indicate that the operating expense of 
the average grocer is close to 20% which in this 
case would be $2,400 as contrasted with $8,000 
given by the author. In the face of such stated 
problems in our school texts is it any wonder that 
the public should think the costs of distribution 
excessive and the profits of distributors exorbitant? 

After our preliminary studies had progressed 
sufficiently to convince us that there is still a vast 
cleavage between the figure facts of business as 
presented in most of the texts and as they occur 
in actual practice, we decided that something 
should be done towards reformation. 


Our first effort in this direction was to write to 
all State superintendents of public instruction and 
the presidents of State universities, asking their 
reaction on the continued teaching of these erro- 
neous profit theories which do such violence to 
business practice and give the public such a per- 
verted idea of business returns. 


Most of the responses indicated that the author- 
ities are in accord with our views, but many of 
them pointed out that reform would be the more 
difficult because the selection of public school texts 
is so largely vested in State, county and local 
school boards. 


The next step in our program was not easily 
determined, but eventually it was decided to as- 
semble and make a thorough study of all the school 
arithmetics we could get. When this was done it 
was found that 90 of the 110 books studied were 
faulty in statements of business principles, defini- 
tions of profit and figuring of percentages. 

Our first thought was to prepare, for distribu- 
tion to text book publishers and educational author- 
ities, a booklet in which would be shown a repre- 
sentative number of typical incorrect problems, 
corrected, supplemented by correct definitions of 
profit, margin, expense and other terminology. 


The question at once arose, however, as to 
whether this plan would accomplish the desired 
objective, and we decided in the negative, upon the 
theory that it would be much more effective to 
direct each publisher's attention to all the faulty 
examples in his texts, and how they should be 
corrected. 


We realized that such a plan would involve a 
tremendous amount of work and expense, but be- 
lieved the publishers would be much more recep- 
tive to specific recommendations than to general 
suggestions. 


So two people were assigned to the task, and after 
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months of work, reports were made to 26 publishers 
covering a total of 4,560 corrected examples. Each 
of these examples was typewritten in its original 
form, with the incorrect words and phrases hyph- 
ened out in red and the correcting words and phrases 
typed in red. In all cases the word “margin” was 
substituted for “gross profit” or “profit”, where 
incorrectly used, the word “profit” being used only 
in its true sense of real profit. “Gross profit” is a 
misnomer, and since there can be but one profit, 
the word “net” is unnecessary. 


Incorporated in each report were definitions of 
margin as— 


“The difference between cost and selling 
prices of an article taken as that from which 
expenses must be met and profit derived,” 


and profit as— 


“The excess of the price received over the 
cost of purchasing and handling or producing 
and marketing particular goods.” 


And these definitions were supplemented by 
specific suggestions that percentages of margin, ex- 
pense and profit should be figured on the selling 
price as representing 100%. 


While we feel that we have done a big job, and 
a reasonably good job, we realize that our correc- 
tions have related only to merchandising problems 
and that similar revisions may well apply to prob- 
lems of other types of business, and that much 
remains to be done to assure the adoption and 
application of our recommendations. 


The things so far accomplished have not come 
from a program completely charted in advance. 
The various steps evolved one after the other. We 
did one thing at a time, and the next action usually 
made itself apparent. 


Just what will be our next specific activity in 
this connection has not yet been determined. We 
recognize that there must be follow up and follow 
through with the publishers and authors. But the 
most important effort for the future, as we see it, 
is the development of teacher interest. Because ref- 
ormation in teaching is just as essential as reforma- 
tion in texts, and teachers cannot be expected to 
teach what they temselves have not been taught, 
or learned through experience. 


Not so long ago I was talking with the superin- 
tendent of a township high school and happened 
to mention that too many texts still teach that the 
difference between cost and selling prices is profit. 
He looked at me blankly for a moment, and then 
said, ““Why, that is right, isn’t it?” I am very much 
afraid that a similar mental attitude characterizes 
many well intentioned men and women who are 
devoting their lives to the instruction of the rising 
generations. But we feel sure that all right thinking 
teachers know that the problems used in school 
work should be reflection of the problems of real 
business rather than a repetition of the faulty con- 
cepts of the past, and that they will be receptive 
to all constructive suggestions which will aid them 
in training their students for the practicalities 
before them. 
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WHAT’S MODERN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


hand and set the standard for admission to practice; 
and it is these standards, revised from time to time, 
which constitute the professional standards for the 
practice of engineering. 


What is Modern Business Education? It seems to 
me there is nothing mysterious in this question, and 
there has been no great discovery lately as to what 
constitutes a business education. Any education 
which a business man has, and which makes him a 
better business man, is for him a business education 
no matter whether it was obtained within the walls 
of a school or not. We are merely beginning to realize 
its value and necessity today, and the great danger 
of failure in our commercial courses lies in our desire 
to do so much for our pupils that we over-estimate 
the value of some parts of the courses we would 
offer. Our laudable desire to have a great school 
should not obscure the need of having a good 
school. 


Modern business education should be that type 
of ‘training which increases human happiness and 
efficiency and not narrowly industrial efficiency and 
development of skill in meeting personal problems 
of whatever nature. You have done great things, 
and made splendid progress, but greater and more 
exact things are ahead. The business world is crying 
for properly equipped men and women. The great 
corporations are hungry for them and upon you 
falls the duty of turning over to business men 
young people properly trained. 


Economic changes brought the business college 
into existence and economic changes are going to 
force the business college to become a flexible and 
changing institution if it is to take its proper role on 
the stage of educational activity. 


The little red school house was America, sym- 
bolic of equal opportunity for learning. But “the 
little red school house” is no more. It passed with 
the conditions which called it forth. In its day the 
three R's in the district school and the classics in 
college produced thinkers. But with the years, edu- 
cation has taken on a new meaning. The three R's 
have been supplemented by manual training and 
domestic science, by mechanics and mining. The 
classical study has yielded precedence to the sciences 
and professors. 


The enlarged scope of business is demanding 
better trained men—men who understand prin- 
ciples. New forces have made possible large scale 
production, and we need men who can comprehend 
the relation of that production to the world’s mar- 
kets. 


Conditions have vastly changed. A new order of 
equipment is demanded. The staunchness of char- 
acter, the same intrepid will, today play their part 
as they played it then, but in addition there is now 
demanded a breadth of technical knowledge, and an 
understanding of broad principles which the con- 
ditions of a century or even a generation ago did not 
make imperative. 
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E. J. O’Sullivan 


E. J. OSULLIVAN was born at Indian Lorette 
in the Province of Quebec, Canada, in 1868. He is a 
graduate of Laval University with M. A. and C. E. 
degrees. He began his career as a surveyor and in 
the employ of his uncle, Henry O'Sullivan, Dominion 
Director of Surveys, spent several seasons on surveys 
around Hudson Bay, James Bay and the Labrador 
Coast. He obtained his business training at the 
Packard School in New York City and after grad- 
uating, worked for a time in an office in New York 
but soon became engaged in teaching in the Packard 
School where he obtained the experience which has 
no doubt contributed much to his success in con- 
ducting his own schools. 


Mr. O'Sullivan organized business schools in 
Victoria, B. C., and in Quebec. For fifteen years, 
he was principal and proprietor of the National 
Business College and the Winnipeg Business College, 
both of Winnipeg. At the present time he is 
proprietor of the O'Sullivan Business College of 
Montreal, one of the finest and best equipped 
business schools in the Dominion of Canada. 


Mr. O'Sullivan is a well-known penman and in 
his younger days, in open competition, won the 
prize four consecutive years as the finest penman in 
all Canada. He has a national reputation in the field 
of disputed handwriting, having attended court to 
give expert evidence on a large number of important 
cases. 


For many years, Mr. O'Sullivan has been a 
member of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation and the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. He has attended the meetings of these 
associations regularly for the past thirty years and 
is well-known among the members of both associa- 
tions. He possesses a striking personality and is 
highly admired and respected by his associates 
and students. He is generally considered one of the 
leading business men of Montreal because of his 
wide interest and activity in civic affairs and because 
of the thousands of graduates employed by the 
business firms of Montreal (the New York of 
Canada). 
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Charles E. Cook 





CHARLES E. COOK was born at South Byron, 
New York, April 11, 1885. After graduating from 
the High School at Bergen, New York, in 1903, he 
attended Syracuse University for a year. In 1908 he 
graduated from the Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York, and immediately began teach- 
ing in the Rochester schools where he has since 
been located. He attended New York Univer- 
sity during the summer session in 1913 and 1921 and 
has also attended summer school and completed 
extension courses at the University of Rochester. 


In 1915 Mr. Cook became head of the commercial 
department in the West High School of Rochester 
and retained this position until July 16, 1926, when 
he was appointed Director of Business Education 
for the Rochester public schools. In this position he 
will supervise the instruction in commercial sub- 
jects in the Senior and Junior High Schools of 
Rochester. During the past summer he was an 
instructor at the University of Rochester. In 
addition to a wide teaching experience, Mr. Cook 
has had considerable business experience along 
publishing and mail order lines, hence is well 
qualified for his present position. 

Mr. Cook is a member of the National Education 
Association, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Western New York Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester Teachers’ Association, and the 
Rochester Schoolmasters’ Club. He was President 
of the Western New York Commercial Teachers’ 
Association in 1924 and during the same year was 
Treasurer of the Rochester Teachers’ Association. 
He is active in civic affairs, being a member of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce and the Associa- 
tion of Southwest Rochester. 


Mr. Cook is active in church work, being a 
member of the Columbia Avenue Church of Christ, 
and a member of the Executive Committee of Week 
Day Religious Education. From 1921-1925 he was 
Director of the Children’s Memorial Scholarship 
Fund of Rochester. He is a 32d Degree Mason 
(Rochester Consistory). In 1922, Mr. Cook married 
Harriet I. Jardine. They reside at 259 Sherwood 
Avenue, Rochester, NewYork. 
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MISS ELSIE KELLER, for several years connected 
with the Rem- 
ington Type- 
writer Com- 
pany, was mar- 
ried on June 27 
to Mr. Harry 
Golin, a prom- 
inent counsel- 
lor-at-law of 
Brooklyn. Miss 
Keller first 
joined the 
Remington 
ranks after 
graduating 
from Birds 
Business Insti- 
tute, New York City, and for several seasons 
trained in the Speed Department for contest work. 
Later Miss Keller joined the forces of the Educa- 
tional Department. Her work in this department 
brought her in contact with most of the leading 
schools of the country, hence she has a wide ac- 
quaintance among commercial teachers, who, no 
doubt, will join us in extending congratulations 
and best wishes. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS held its last 
annual meeting at York, Pennsylvania. The speakers 
included P. S. Spangler, President of Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh; H. D. Hardcastle of the At- 
lantic City Business College, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; Victor Lee Dodson of the Wilkes-Barre 
Business College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; and 
C. M. Thompson, Principal of the Thompson Com- 
mercial School of York, Pennsylvania. At the busi- 
ness session affiliation of the private business 
schools of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
with the Pennsylvania Association was brought 
about and the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, L. B. Moffet of the 
Peirce School, Philadelphia; Vice-President, W. G. 
Magee of the Bethlehem Business College, Bethle- 
hem; Treasurer, Olen B. Hughes, Manager of the 
Park Institute, Pittsburgh; and Secretary, J. G. 
Dommy of the Lancaster Business College, Lan- 
caster. The next meeting will be held in Phila- 
delphia during October, 1926. Further information 
in regard to this meeting may be obtained by writing 
the Secretary. 

Ak 

GRACE F. HICKS is this year teaching Short- 
hand in the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. Miss 
Hicks is a graduate of the 
Mountain Grove (Mis- 
souri) High School and of 


the Southwest Teachers’ 
College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION held its Sixty-fourth annual meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, June 27-July 2. The Department of 
Business Education held meetings on June 29 and 
July 1. At the luncheon conference with the Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday, Hon. 
Richard Landsburgh of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, spoke on the “Atti- 
tude of the Worker towards Increasing His Bodies 
of Knowledge and Improving His Skill. Other 
speakers included R. Helen Stevenson, Employ- 
ment Supervisor of the Bell Telephone Company 
of Philadelphia; G. S$. Childs of the National Asso- 
ciation of Office Managers, New York City; and 
Hon. J. J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Phillip H. Gadsden 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce presided 
at this meeting. 

At 2:00 p. m. a meeting was held in the Ritten- 
house Hotel with J. O. Malott, President of the 
Department, presiding. The speakers at this meet- 
ing included W. Patterson Atkinson of the John 
Wanamaker Store of Philadelphia; Paul $. Lomax of 
the School of Education of New York University; 
Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association of Indianapolis; 
James M. Glass, Director of Junior High Schools of 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction; E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; and Connor T. Jones 
of the West Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
Discussion was led by John G. Kirk, Director of 
Commercial Education, Philadelphia. Excerpts from 
the addresses of Mr. Sheets and Mr. Glass appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 

On Thursday, July 1, a meeting was held at the 
Peirce School of Business at which John G. Kirk 
presided. This meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of the subject of “Improvement of Classroom In- 
struction.” The speakers included Miss Juvenilia 
Caseman of Buffalo; Clyde E. Rowe of the Carrick 
High School, Pittsburgh; Esther E. Hanna of the 
Westwood High School, Westwood, New Jersey; 
Helen Haynes of the Emmerich Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis; Lloyd L. Jones, Voca- 
tional Counselor, West Commerce High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Harold B. Buckley, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Public Schools, Philadel- 
phia; E. G. Blackstone, Commercial Teacher 
Training Division, State University of Iowa; and 
C. B. Edgeworth, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 


cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 
*** 


C. H. CASTLE, formerly 
a teacher in the Sutherlin 
Academy, Sutherlin, Ore- 
gon, has recently accepted 
a position as head of the 
bookkeeping department 
in the Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, 
Washington. 
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WILLIAM C. COPE has recently been elected 
President of the Drake 
Secretarial Colleges of 
New York and New 
Jersey to succeed the late 
Albert J. Gleason. Mr. 
Cope has been connected 
with the schools since 
1913 when he was ap- 
pointed a commercial 
teacher. Subsequently he 
became Principal of the 
Newark School and latter- 
ly Secretary, Treasurer 
the corporation. Seven 
schools are conducted by the organization of 
which Mr. Cope has been elected President. 














THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ FEDERATION will hold its 29th annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 28-30, 1926. An interesting and unique 
feature of this convention will be the awarding of 
One Hundred Percent Certificates to all schools 
having a one hundred percent enrollment. Inasmuch 
as these certificates indicate a high degree of interest 
in business education and show the progressiveness 
of the institution receiving this honor, the certifi- 
cates will no doubt be treasured by the schools 
receiving them. 

The Federation has a program in course of prep- 
aration which will prove both pleasant and profitable 
to all who attend. 

There will be addresses by prominent speakers 
and the entertainment features will be unusually 
good. In addition to the public and private school 
departments there are now round tables of short- 
hand, bookkeeping, penmanship, and colleges and 
universities. 

President Willard J. Wheeler attended the recent 
meetings of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association in New York and the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association in Des Moines. He 
confidently predicts that there will be one thousand 
or more to attend the meetings of the Federation. 

Henry J. Holm is local chairman and is well 
fitted both by ability and experience to handle a 
convention of this kind. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committees, com- 
posed of Willard J. Wheeler, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, C. M. Yoder, Whitewater, Wisconsin, C. T. 
Smith, Kansas City, Missouri, and Ivan E. Chap- 
man, Detroit, Michigan, held May 1 in Chicago in 
conjunction with the local committee, thirty men 
and women were present, and much enthusiasm 
for the success of the meeting was evidenced. 

Ret 


L. M. EEK, who has been an instructor in the 
Northwestern Missouri 
State Teachers’ College at 
Maryville, has recently 
been appointed Chairman 
of the Department of 
Commerce and Business 
Administration to succeed 
C. W. Rogers, who 
resigned to accept a 
business position. 
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MELVIN E. WAGNER is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at Dodge- 
ville, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Wagener is a graduate of 
the State Normal School 
at Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, and formerly taught 
commercial subjects in 
the Douglas Business Col- 
lege, McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION held their annual convention in 
Pasadena last April. At the commercial section 
meetings, Joseph A. Clayes of Anaheim spoke on 
“The Cultural Value of Commercial Subjects”; 
R. M. Westover of San Bernardino spoke on 
“Junior Business Training as a Junior High Sch 
Requirement”; Laurance N. Pease of Stockto,, 
spoke on the “Commercial Curricula”. 


Lead 


THE BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNI- 
VERSITY, Bowling Green, Kentucky, has recently 
been recognized as a senior college by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, which has indicated the College 
of Commerce as a full four-year college. In 1922 the 
institution was approved as a junior college and 
now it has received recognition as a senior college. 
In addition to the regular commercial courses offered 
in the commercial department, the institution offers 
two and four-year courses in the college depart- 
ment. These courses attract students desiring to 
prepare for commercial teaching and for the prac- 
tice of accountancy. 


bed 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE AND INSTI- 
TUTE CONSERVATORY of Detroit, Michigan, 
has opened a branch school at Joy Road and Grand 
River Avenue. Instruction will be offered in book- 
keeping, accounting, shorthand, typewriting and 
other allied commercial subjects. A branch of the 
Institute Conservatory of Music will also be con- 
ducted, offering instruction in practically all 
branches of music. A. F. Tull is President of The 
Business Institute and is one of the most progres- 
sive commercial school men in America. 


OK 


D. C. BEIGHEY, who for the past five years has 
been Director of Commer- ; 

cial Education in the 
Western Illinois State 
Teachers’ College at 
Macomb, has _ recently 
been appointed Director 
of Handwriting in the 
Public Schools of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Mr. 
Beighey is a graduate 
from Duquesne University in Pittsburgh with a 
degree of B. S. in Economics. He has also done 
post-graduate work in the University of Chicago. 
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COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 
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Winners of Ohio Contest. Reading from left: to 
right: Helen Johnson, Eleanor Davis, Helen Bra- 
benec, Margaret Gramm, Lucille Koepke and 
Eleanor Habenstein. 


OHIO 


The State Contest was held at the State Normal 
School, Bowling Green, Ohio, May 1, 1926. There 
were three shorthand contests known as the Novice, 
Amateur and Champion. First place in the Novice 
contest was won by Lucille Keopke of the West 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, with a rating 
of 100%. First place in the Amateur contest was 
won by Eleanor Davis of the West Commerce 
High School of Cleveland, with a rating of 100%. 
First place in the Champion contest was won by 
Eleanor Habenstein of the West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, with a rating of 98.9%. 

There were also three typewriting contests. The 
Novice contest was won by Virginia Dick of the 
Cleveland Heights High School, with a rating of 
56.9 words per minute. The Amateur contest was 
won by Gail Baes of the Findlay High School, with 
a rating of 59.7 words per minute. The Champion 
contest was won by Helen Johnson of the West 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, with a rating 
of 74.4 words per minute. 

OOK 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The State Contest was held at the State Teach- 
ers’ College in Aberdeen with the following 
results: 

The Amateur Typewriting contest was won by 
Lydia Abbott of Madison; the Novice Type- 
writing by Dorothy Berdahl of Sioux Falls; the 
Novice Shorthand by Cecelia B. Rozum of Notre 
Dame Academy at Mitchell; the Amateur Short- 
hand by Lucille Schiltz of Alexandria; and the 
Junior Bookkeeping by Colby Giard of Aberdeen. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The State Contest was held at the State Normal 
School, Indiana, Pennsylvania, May 15, 1926. The 
results were as follows: 

The First Year Shorthand contest was won by 
Rosemary Lynch of the Altoona High School; the 
Second Year Shorthand contest was. won by Alice 
Beckett of the Warren High School; and the Free-for- 
All Shorthand contest was won by Mabel Pheasant 
of the Altoona High School. The First Year Type- 
writing contest was won by Martha Strohm of the 
Etna High School; the Second Year Typewriting 
contest by Katherine Jacoby of the Ellwood City 
High School; and the Free-for-All Typewriting 
contest by Isidore Vishkoff of the New Kensington 
High School. The Free-for-All Bookkeeping contest 
was won by Frederick T. Haggerty of the Shamokin 
High School. The Free-for-All Business Writing 
contest was won by Nina Leta of the Franklin High 
School. The Free-for-All Rapid Calculations con- 
test was won by Anna Barthman of the New Castle 
High School. 
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MICHIGAN 


The State Contest was held at the Western 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Friday, May 14, 
1926, with the following results: 

The Novice Typewriting contest, one year, one 
45-minute class period a day, was won by Violet 
Verville of St. Patrick’s School, Hancock, with a 
net rate of 59.45 words per minute. The Novice 
Typewriting contest, one year, more than one 45- 
minute class period a day, was won by Margaret 
Leonard of the Croswell High School, with a net 
rate of 55.25 words per minute. The Amateur 
Typewriting contest, two years, was won by Ada 
Yoffee of the Marshall High School with a net 
rate of 66.19 words per minute. The Accuracy 
Typewriting contest, beyond two years, was won 
by Dolores Christensen of the Iron River High 
School, with a net rate of 75.28 words per minute. 
The Novice Shorthand contest (7o words) was 
won by Eleanor Norton of the Albion High School, 
with a rating of 97%. The Amateur Shorthand 
contest (100 words) was won by Erwilli Schneider 
of the Benton Harbor High School with a rating of 
98.5%. The Advanced Shorthand contest (120 
words) was won by Vivia Isaacson, and the Tran- 
scription contest (dictation at 90 words) was won 
by Dolores Christensen of the Iron River High 
School. 


eee 
INDIANA 


The State Contest was held at the Indiana State 
Normal School (Eastern Division), Muncie, Indiana, 
May 7, 1926. Contests were conducted in Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Bookkeeping and Penmanship, 
with the following results: 

The Novice Typewriting contest, Class A, was 
won by Leone Kelley of Mishawaka, whose rating 
was 56.33 words per minute. The Novice Type- 
writing contest, Class B, was won by Catherine 
Offutt of the Reitz High School, Evansville, with a 
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rating of 67.53 words per minute. The Amateur 
Typewriting contest was won by Gladys Schu- 
kraft of the Reitz High School, Evansville, with a 
rating of 79.73 words per minute. The Open Type- 
writing contest was won by Myrtle Akey of the 
Decatur High School, with a rating of 81 words 
per minute. The Beginning Shorthand contest was 
won by Hallein Morgan of the Central High School, 
Evansville, with a rating of 98.46%. The Advanced 
Shorthand contest was won by June Blair of the 
Central High School, Evansville, with a rating of 
99.15%. The Open Shorthand contest was won by 
Inez Ahlering of the Reitz High School, Evansville, 
with a rating of 99.08%. The Beginning Bookkeep- 
ing contest was won by George A. Baugh of the 
Clinton High School, with a score of 127. The 
Advanced Bookkeeping contest was won by 
William Chambers of the Columbus High School, 
with a score of 118. The Penmanship contest was 
won by Dorothy Edwards of the Logansport High 
School, with an average of 91%. The Governor's 
Cup was awarded to the Central High School of 


Evansville. 
*#4% 


ILLINOIS 


The State Contest was held at the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, May 15, 1926. 
The results were as follows: 

The winner of the Shorthand Contest (60-word 
dictation rate) was Alice Smith of the Eldorado 
High School with a rating of 98%; the 80-word 
dictation rate was won by Vivian Bishop of the 
Staunton High School, with a rating of 99%; the 
1oo-word dictation rate was won by Gertrude 
Dieter of the Dwight High School with a rating of 
99.33%. The Beginners Typewriting contest was 
won by Hilda Dehl of the Casey High School. The 
Advanced Typewriting contest was won by 
Dorothy Chatterton of Wheaton. The Open Type- 
writing contest was won by Dorothy Chatterton 
of the Wheaton High School. The Three-Minute 
Typewriting Championship contest was won by 
Violet Wilkins of the Atwood High School. The 
Bookkeeping contest was won by Byron Grush of 
the Naperville High School. 
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WISCONSIN 


The State Contest was held at the State Normal 
School, Whitewater, May 8, 1926, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

The Junior Bookkeeping contest was won by 
Marie Thull of the Marinette High School; the 
Senior Bookkeeping contest was won by Victor 
Anderson of the Marinette High School. The Short- 
hand contest was won by Dorothy Griesbach of 
the Prairie du Chien High School, with a rating of 
100%. The Junior Typewriting contest was won 
by George Wells of the Tomah High School, with 
a net rate of 62 words per minute; the Senior Type- 
writing contest was won by Imogene Miller of the 
Hudson High School with a net rate of 74.2 words 
per minute. The Penmanship contest was won by 
Mildred D. Schumacher of Racine, and the Rapid 
Calculation contest by Leslie Kublic of Manitowoc. 

The Manitowoc High School won the team cup, 
having the largest total number of points. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 5) 


A course in junior business training and type- 
writing so constructed will be consistent with the 
function of the junior high school and consistent 
also with the initial introductory function which 
all electives in the junior high school must fulfill 
for the differentiated and specialized curricula of 
the senior high school. 

Thus will business education make its contri- 
bution to the realization of the purposes of both 
junior and senior high schools as stated in the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education: “the 
purpose of the junior period should be to help the 
child to explore ‘his own aptitudes and to make 
provisional choice of the kinds of work to which 
he shall devote himself; and the purpose of the 
senior period should be to furnish training in the 
fields so chosen.” 








THE BEGINNING TYPIST 
(Continued from page 13) 


every key on the machine, and many hours of prac- 
tice will be found necessary on “#$%-€#"()* and 
on the numbers, writing from 1 to 100, from 100 
back to 1, or from 100 to 200. We find it easiest to 
teach the pupil to place his hands on the figure 
row just as he does on the main bank, that is, strik- 
ing 2 with the little finger, etc—however, this is 
a much discussed question. 

Finally, I do want to speak for a moment of the 
content of the first year’s work for I believe that 
we can teach many important points here along 
with the large amount of heavy work which we 
have to do on the keyboard. At this point our 
typewriting assignments call for “ribbon work”. 
Right here, early in the game, we teach our young 
pupils to take care of their machines, in so far as 
keeping the ribbon in good condition is concerned. 
After a few days of this practice, every pupil in 
the class will be able to change a ribbon on his own 
make of machine within three minutes, very often 
he will be able to do it in two minutes or even less. 
By the time the pupil has reached this point he 
usually feels fairly well acquainted with his ma- 
chine and is gaining in confidence every day. We 
feel that we can successfully teach—parts of the 
machine; centering; ribbon, carbon and envelope 
work; ruling; all the accepted forms of letters; 
and simple tabulation in the first year. 

These are just a few of the things as I have come 
to see them after several years’ experience in the 
teaching of typewriting. 





THE BALANCE SHEET will be 
sent, without charge, to any 
teacher of commercial subjects, 
upon request. It is published 
monthly throughout the school 
year. 
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LOS ANGELES CITY HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 











RESULTS OF BOOKKEEPING TEST RESULTS OF BOOKKEEPING TEST 
No. 3 No. 6 
Given to Bookkeeping I Classes Given to Bookkeeping II Classes 
Teach- No. of SCORES Date Teach- No. of SCORES Date 
er Pupils High Low Median Given er Pupils High Low Median Given 
I 12 123 78 113 6-16-26 I 78 194 98 161 6-15-26 
2 7 123 88 Ill 6-18-26 7 20 191 go 153 6-15-26 
3 32 122 "4 110 6-16-26 3 16 179 "8 149 6-16-26 
4 18 113 "5 106 6-16-26 4 19 169 "5 147 6-16-26 
5 23 120 82 105 6-16-26 5 21 178 98 143 6-22-26 
6 24 122 52 104 6-17-26 6 15 198 125 141 6-16-26 
7 II 123 68 102 6-14-26 7 14 176 87 141 6-16-26 
8* 25 117 65 102 6-14-26 8 6 159 129 140 6-18-26 
9 13 121 49 100 6-17-26 9 15 164 82 138 6-1'7-26 
10 22 117 64 99 6-22-26 10 26 172 69 134 6-14-26 
II 26 122 79 98 6-16-26 II 12 187 85 131 6-17-26 
12 27 119 61 98 6-12-26 12 6 156 IOI 131 6-18-26 
13 18 110 69 98 6-16-26 13 13 174 80 128 6-16-26 
14 18 118 70 96 6-15-26 || 14 25 176 58 122 6-15-26 
15 21 121 66 95 6-15-26 | 15 16 149 75 122 6-15-26 
16 31 120 61 95 6-14-26 || 16 20 187 76 118 6-16-26 
17 25 117 60 95 6-16-26 || 1 40 163 42 112 6-15-26 
18 20 III 51 95 6-22-26 || 18 22 129 70 112 6-16-26 
19 44 121 41 93 6-16-26 || 19 33 160 68 110 =—- 6-22-26 
20* 23 112 63 93 6-14-26 || 20 23 188 65 108 6-14-26 
21 25 113 53 92 6-15-26 | 21 10 165 66 108 6-15-26 
22° 17 118 61 gI 6-16-26 || 22 18 153 30 108 6-15-26 
23 21 116 56 gl 6-15-26 23 49 167 45 107 6-15-26 
24 9 105 73 gl 6-16-26 24 34 195 57 105 6-16-26 
25 26 123 56 89 6-15-26 25 17 183 80 10§ 6-14-26 
26 28 121 60 87 6-15-26 26 33 1§2 66 104 6-15-26 
27 36 116 42 87 6-15-26 || 27 13 169 64 103 6-15-26 
28 37 112 64 87 6-15-26 || 28 21 1'70 63 101 6-15-26 
29 8 108 714 87 6-15-26 | 29 30 156 52 95 6-17-26 
30 10 107 52 86 6-15-26 || 30 14 135 70 95 6-17-26 
31 20 104 61 85 6-16-26 || 31* 13 117 66 94 6-16-26 
32 17 109 44 84 6-15-26 | 32 24 142 50 93 6-27-26 
33 57 114 49 81 6-15-26 || 33 21 136 47 92 6-16-26 
34 37 113 38 78 6-15-26 || 34 20 139 69 89 6-14-26 
35 22 110 47 77 6-16-26 ||} 35 15 137 54 88 6-15-26 
36 18 106 38 73 6-17-26 || 36 19 144 55 82 6-16-26 
37 21 106 39 68 6-15-26 || 37 2 93 69 6-15-26 
38 21 93 35 65 6-17-26 || 38 26 160 61 719 6-15-26 
39 21 109 33 62 6-15-26 | 39 35 138 9 77 6-15-26 
40 2 76 48 6-16-26 | 
893 123 33 93 854 198 9 108 
*Junior High Schools *Retarded Group 


Notze—The tests referred to in this report were prepared by Professor P. A. Carlson of the State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and were given under the supervision of A. E. Bullock, Supervisor 
of Commercial Education in the Los Angeles City Schools. 
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TOOK HIS LEAVE 


A minister in a certain town in Alabama, took 
permanent leave of his congregation in the following 
manner: “Brothers and sisters, I come to say good- 
bye. I don’t think God loves this church, because 
none of you ever die. I don’t think you love each 
other, because I never marry any of you. I don’t 
think you love me, because you have not paid my 
salary. Your donations are moldy fruit and wormy 
apples, and ‘by their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

Brethren, I am going away to a better place, 
I have been called to be chaplain of a penitentiary. 
“Where I go ye cannot come, but I go to prepare a 
place for you’ and may the Lord have mercy on 
your souls.” rma 


DIDN'T HAVE THE PRICE 


Returning home from the dentist's, where he had 
gone to have a loose tooth drawn, little Raymond 
reported as follows: “The doctor told me “fore he 
began that if f cried or screamed it would cost me 
a dollar, but if I was a good boy it would only be 
50 cents.” 

“Did you scream?” his mother asked. 

“How could I?” answered Ray, “you only gave 
me 50 cents.” 

a aaaee 

Teacher—Mary, how many zones are there? 

Mary—Six. 

Teacher—Six! Name them. 

Mary—North Frigid, North Temperate, Torrid, 
South Temperate, South Frigid, and Safety. 


AN URGENT CASE 


Mr. Headquarters, 
U.S. Armory, 
Dear Mr. Headquarters: 


My husband was induced into the surface long 
months ago and I ain't received no pay from him 
sense he was gone. Please send me my elopment as I 
have a four months old baby and he is my only 
support and I kneed it every day to buy food and 
keep us enclosed. I am a poor woman and all that I 
have is at the front. Both sides of my parents are 
very old and I can’t suspect anything from them as 
my mother has been in bed thirteen years with one 
doctor and she won't take another. My husband 
is in charge of a spitoon. Do I get any more than I 
am going to get? Please send me a letter and tell me 
if my husband made application for a wife and 
child, and please send me a wife form to fill out. 
I have already written to Mr. Wilson and get no 
answer and if I don’t hear from you I will write 
Uncle Sam about you and Him. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. Paul Smith. 
P.S. My husband says he sets in the Y. M.C. A. 
every nite with the piano playing in his uniform. 
I think you can find him there. 
Ce 


Ezra—Whiat became of the hired hand you got 
from the city? 

Cyrus—Ah, he used ter be a chauffeur and the 
doggoned idiot crawled under a mule to see why 
she wouldn’t go. 





mercial subjects. 





MEASUREMENTS AND TESTING COMMERCIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Measuring and testing achievements in all commercial subjects is one of the functions of the 
Research Committee in Business Education, appointed at the National Education Associatiorf 
meeting in Philadelphia. Perhaps no other phase of education has attracted any more attention 
in recent years than measurements and testing. In commercial education, however, no organization 
for outlining, centralizing, directing, and stimulating measurements and testing has existed. 
The appointment of this research committee marks the beginning of such an organization. 


The purpose of this announcement is to solicit the cooperation of all commercial teachers. 
Each commercial teacher can cooperate in any or all of the following ways: 


1. Report such research as he has carried on and is carrying on in all commercial subjects. 


2. Report the names and addresses of teachers who have constructed any tests in com- 


3. Report the names and addresses of teachers who are now constructing and experi- 
menting with tests in commercial subjects. 


4. Report the names and addresses of teachers who might assume the responsibility of 
stimulating and directing research activities in a particular commercial subject. 


Ann Brewington 

School of Commerce and Administration 
University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


(REVISED EDITION) 


by 
PRESTON E. CURRY, B. S. in Economics 


and 


VICTOR M. RUBERT, B. C. S. 


An arithmetic that will add interest and effec- 
tiveness to your class. The book is subdivided 
into six divisions devoted to the following subjects» 


(a) Fundamental operations 

(b) Fractions 

(c) Percentage 

(d) Interest 

(e) Problems of the business man 
(f) Problems of the individual 


Thus it will be seen that the first four divisions 
relate to the fundamental operations and princi- 
ples, while in the last two divisions the principles 
are applied to the problems of the business man 
and the individual. Emphasis is placed upon 
methods of proving mathematical computations, 
thus teaching the pupil to prove the results of his 
work instead of looking in the back of the book 
for the answer. 


Sample copies will be sent on request. When 
a sample is requested, please state whether you 
wish the abridged text for a half-year course or 
the complete text for a year course. 


CwICW9 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
Sheet,” 


should be addressed in care of “The 


Vine Streets, Cinc 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Business College field man with teaching ex- 
perience seeks new connections. At present with 
one of New York’s largest business schools. 
Address, No. 621. 


Wanted position by experienced commercial 
teacher in reliable school where there is a chance 
for advancement. Have had public and private 
school teaching experience for over fifteen years. 
Femiliar with the leading bookkeeping texts, 

Shorthand, and an expert penman. Can 
e a department or manage a school. What 
ag _" to offer? Available at once. ess, 


SCHOOL MANAGER—The one = have been 
iT for—now available. College graduate, 
experi ool commercial teacher, 
superintendent of schools, cashier of $2,000,000 
bank. Can manage your school as a school and 
as a business. Wants to connect with an organ- 
ization where he can share in the profits. Ad- 
dress, No. 623. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We want to secure a wn d high grade man to 
act as sales manager. Our home study extension 
department offers the right kind of a man un- 
limited opportunity. If you mean business and 
have one or two thousand dollars to invest, let 
us hear from you. Address, Pierson School of 
Cammerce, 1134-40 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SCHOOL MANAGER WANTED. Rapidly grow- 
ing business college in Southwest Washington 
with population 50,000 requires teacher and 
enaneiner. A 50% interest will be given to a 
capable and experienced man who is prepared to 
invest $2,000. This institution is well equipped 
one - been extensively advertised. Address, 

0. 627. 





I will pay ten cents each for one copy 
ef the following numbers of ‘“The Balance 
Sheet’’: Vol. 1, No. 2; Vol. II, Nos. 6 and 
7; Vol. Ill, Nos. 5 and 6; Vol. IV, No. 1. 
Address, P. O. Selby, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo. 








FOR SALE—32 oak bookkeeper desks 
for business college use; also six short- 
hand desks. Address, Julius Rasmussen, 


Stillwater, Minn 














Balance 


innati, Ohio, unless otherwise 
indicated in the advertisement. 5 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Fast growing school for sale in large city close 
to New York City. Very little com suitlone 
wonderful proposition to right party. Old estab- 
lished, fine . Present students, 125. 
Price $9,000. not write unless you have cash. 
This is a bargain. Address, No. 615. 





A fine school in Southern California, doing a 
wonderful business and located in the best city 
of the United States of one hundred thousand 
Ps smeger sa No other college in city. Price 

teen thousand dollars. Unless you have ten 
Senae game, don't waste your time writing. 

o. i 





Business school established one and one-half 
yore. First year income over $12,000. Wonderful 
location in Chicago. Owner in another line. 
Will accept best offer from reputable school 


man. 
Address, No. 617. 





A good, going 
Has enjoyed an attendance of for 
during the summer months. W: 
no competition, or will partnership 
to a competent t -manager for small down 
payment and balance from receipts. This is a 
g00d opportunity for someone. Address, No. 618. 


business college in the South. 
-five studente 
equipped and 





Correspondence school, co 
high school and other ph en ay 
tised. One solicitor. Owned by three parties— 
none school men. Few hundred dollars will gain 
7. wn and Ses enn Dae cane Oat 
ear. you want a @ money- propo- 
Zition, write No. 619. - 





Wanted to sell half interest in a successful 
business college. School paid me $7,500 last year. 
Will allow $300 a month salary to man who buys 
hal interest. This is a real investment oppor- 
tunity for a teacher who can qualify. Prefer a 
single man 5 years of age. Im your first 
letter give full information concerning your 
education, experience, age, and do not answer 
unless you have $5,000 cash. Address, No. 620. 


Business college in Florida city of 35,000 popu- 
lation. No competition. Splendid quarters and 
low rent. Will sell cheap for cash. For full 
information address, No. 624. 





An excellently located, paying school in Atlantic 
Coast city. Good territory and no competition. 
Full particulars upon request. Address, No. 625. 





Business school in city of 16,000. No competi- 
tion. Good territory. School has paid from start. 
Small cash payment will handle. Owner has 
other business. Address, No. 626. 





Business school located in Central States. 
Excellent equipment. 
immediately. Part cash and terme to 


purchaser. Address, No. 628. 





THE 
LEADING BOOKKEEPING 
SYSTEMS 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


With the publication of the second edition of 
McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, which 
constitutes a revision of the course, has come in- 
creased popularity and many new adoptions. In New 
York State alone the high schools in eighty-three 
cities have ordered McKinsey’s texts for this year’s 
classes. Included in the list are such cities as Albany, 
Amsterdam, Auburn, Binghamton, Gloversville, Hud- 
son, Ithacay Jamestown, Lockport, Newark, Oneonta, 
Oswego, Plattsburgh, Poughkeepsie, Salamanca and 
Troy. Among the numerous adoptions outside of 
New York are included the cities of Denver, Omaha, 
Cleveland, Oakland, Youngstown, Lowell, Worcester, 
Akron, and East Orange. 





20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


This system still leads all others in popularity and 
in number of schools using it. A survey completed in 
May, 1926, revealed that it had been used in 7,436 
schools, or 71% of all the schools in the United States 
teaching bookkeeping during the school year 1925-6. 
On September 5, 1926, orders had been received from 
372 schools which had not previously used this system, 
thus representing new adoptions for the school year of 
1926-7. After all is said and written, the extent to 
which a text book is used is the most convincing 
proof of its merits. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








